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there is much repetition. As far as practicable, repetitions have been 
eliminated from this paper of mine. The result is that the paper is 
not complete. Very possibly the result also is that it is incoherent. 
If any one is especially interested in my line of thought, he should look 
at the printed proceedings of the Society. And yet, though what I 
have to say is somewhat dilapidated for the reasons which I have 
mentioned, I trust that enough remains to make it perfectly clear that 
I believe in the Monroe Doctrine, every word of it, every letter of it, 
all the punctuation marks, and also that if a scare-head were placed 
over my paper — and just now we are a trifle too well acquainted with 
scare-heads — that scare-head would say, "The Monroe Doctrine: A 
Gospel of Peace." 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE— A GOSPEL OF PEACE 

Address of Eugene Wambaugh, 
Professor in the Law School of Harvard University 

In most parts of the United States one seldom sees a camp, a fort, 
a cannon, or even a soldier. 

There are countries of which this can not be said. 

The difference can be made clear by statistics. 

The population of the German Empire in 1910 was slightly under 
sixty-five million; and in 1912 the peace establishment of the army 
and navy, excluding all reserves, amounted to six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand, or a trifle over one per cent of the population. 

The population of France in 191 1 was slightly under forty million ; 
and in 1913 the peace establishment of the army and navy, excluding 
reserves and excluding men serving in Algiers, amounted to five hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand, or almost exactly one and one-half 
per cent. 

In 1910 the population of the United States was almost ninety-two 
million ; and hence, if the average of the German and French figures — 
one and one-quarter per cent — had been the measure of our military 
establishment, the number of men in the army and navy would have 
been about one million three hundred and eighty thousand; but, as in 
1912 the army and navy, excluding about 6,000 provisional troops 
in the Philippines, and including about the same number of naval 
militia, amounted to fewer than one hundred and forty thousand, the 
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actual military force in time of peace, though much larger than was 
usual before the war with Spain, was less than one-sixth of one 
per cent. 

What is the reason for this discrepancy? As Germany is a mon- 
archy and France a republic, it is not to be found in the form of 
government. Nor is the reason to be found in relative danger of 
domestic uprising; for even the tension in Alsace is essentially inter- 
national and not domestic. Nor is the reason to be found in the geo- 
graphical isolation of the United States; for modern invention put 
an end to that isolation long ago. 

The reason is to be found chiefly in the attitude of the United States 
toward foreign nations — in other words, our international policy. 
This foreign policy has two doctrines ; and each of them looks toward 
peace. 

What are the doctrines of our foreign policy? 

The first in order of time and in order of importance is the Wash- 
ington Doctrine, laid down in Washington's farewell address of 1796, 
and sufficiently indicated by the following extracts : 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations to have with them as 
little political connection possible. * * * Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none or a very remote rela- 
tion. Hence, she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by arti- 
ficial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 
* * * Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It should be noticed that the Washington Doctrine of abstinence 
from interference in European affairs is a declaration not of interna- 
tional law, but of our own national policy. To interfere remained 
and still remains as much or as little of a right as it ever was. All 
that Washington said was that entanglements with European affairs 
would be inexpedient. Notice also that no President, not even Wash- 
ington, has had power to establish for the United States a policy neces- 
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sarily permanent. No President has the power to fix a foreign policy 
to be pursued throughout even his own administration; for the Con- 
stitution does not entrust questions of foreign relations to the Presi- 
dent alone. As to these matters he can show the way, and powerfully 
persuade, but not compel. Others must concur, and concur repeat- 
edly, or there is not yet a policy of the nation. Hence the Washing- 
ton Doctrine derived, and still derives, its power not from any official 
authority of Washington, but from the persuasive influence of his 
name and of his reasoning and from the concurring opinions of other 
statesmen. Washington expressed accurately an opinion of which 
many other expressions can be cited. Thus John Adams, in 1797, in 
a message to Congress, said, "We ought not to involve ourselves in 
the political system of Europe;" and Jefferson, in his first inaugural 
address specified, among "the essential principles of our Government," 
"peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none," and in 1823, with words having still more clearly 
the characteristic Jeffersonian vividness, wrote : "I have ever deemed 
it fundamental for the United States never to take an active part in 
the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests are entirely distinct 
from ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance of power, their 
complicated alliances, their forms and principles of government, are all 
foreign to us." 

The Washington Doctrine of non-interference in European affairs, 
being simply a declaration of policy and not at all of duty, has given 
rise to no European right to insist upon the absence of American in- 
terference; but European nations have found little reason to appre- 
hend departure from the Washington Doctrine, for the few departures 
have been due to emergencies, and have indicated no weakening of 
the hold of this doctrine upon the American people. In truth, Ameri- 
can interference in European affairs has been slighter than Europe 
has wished. 

Perhaps it may seem that the Washington Doctrine is self-evident. 
On the contrary, it deserves to be considered a valuable discovery in 
statesmanship. Consider how easily an overenthusiastic believer in 
republican institutions might have conceived it to be the duty of the 
United States to become the active apostle of republican institutions 
throughout the world and hence to attempt to overthrow monarchical 
governments. Such an attitude would have had some theoretical 
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beauty ; but it would have led to ceaseless war and would have endan- 
gered the success in America of the great experiment in government 
by the people. 

Obviously it is largely due to the moderation of Washington and of 
the statesmen who have perpetuated his views that we do not have 
in time of peace an army and navy similar to those of the European 
Powers — a force of more than a million men, perhaps enough men to 
support the whole population of New England, and certainly enough 
to constitute a menace to the whole world. Americans are not the 
only people who should be thankful for the Washington Doctrine. 
In international affairs it may well rank as the earliest and the greatest 
gospel of peace. 

Yet the Washington Doctrine, taken by itself, would be inadequate 
to prevent the United States from becoming a warlike Power, having 
an army and navy burdensome to itself and to the remainder of man- 
kind. The Washington Doctrine simply prevents the United States 
from seeking entanglements in Europe. In order to protect as far 
as possible from international complications, the United States needs 
a converse policy, discouraging European governments from extend- 
ing their own entanglements to America. 

This need was met in 1823 by the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine is essentially nothing but a declaration that 
an increase of European governmental power in the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be deemed an indication of unfriendliness to the United 
States. Just then there were two emergencies to be met, the first 
being that Russia was contemplating the seizure and colonization of 
a great part of the Pacific coast, and the second that the allied Powers 
of continental Europe, the Holy Alliance, in carrying out a plan of 
strengthening monarchical institutions, were suspected of intending 
to aid Spain in reconquering the Latin American republics ; but Mon- 
roe went beyond these emergencies in several ways, and particularly 
in extending his expressions to any European Powers whatsoever. 

The essential words taken from several parts of President Monroe's 
message of December 2, 1823, are: 

The American continents, by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
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pean powers. * * * In the wars of the European Powers ia 
matters relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor 
does it comport with our policy so to do. * * * With the 
movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the 
allied Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which exists in 
their respective Governments; and to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treas- 
ure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened citi- 
zens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Governments 
who have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other man- 
ner their destiny by any European Power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. 

"Europe for the Europeans," says the Washington Doctrine; and 
the Monroe Doctrine says, "Yes, and America for the Americans." 

The Monroe Doctrine, then, recognizes the Washington Doctrine 
of noninterference with European governmental affairs, and it intro- 
duces three new points, related to the Washington Doctrfne, obviously, 
but nevertheless in a sense new. 

These three new points are corollaries, or, so to speak, converses, 
of the Washington Doctrine, and they may be condensed thus: (1) 
that "The American continents * * * are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
Power;" (2) that as to the European Holy Alliance which had been 
organized to sustain monarchical institutions, "we should consider any 
attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety," and (3) that as to 
American governments, "we could not view any interposition for the 
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purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European Power, in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States." 

Running through each of these three subdivisions of the Monroe 
Doctrine is the common factor that European jurisdiction in America 
shall not be enlarged ; and running through both the Washington Doc- 
trine and the Monroe Doctrine is the common factor that the possi- 
bility of clash between Europe and America shall be reduced to a 
minimum. 

The three points of the Monroe Doctrine have had varied fortunes. 

The first point, the one against further colonization, though orig- 
inally declared with peculiar emphasis as to Russia only, has been 
observed by all nations, and no colony has been established in America 
in the ninety years since the date of Monroe's message. 

The second point, the one against the extension of monarchical 
institutions in this hemisphere by the Holy Alliance, was never dis- 
regarded by the Holy Alliance itself — a league now long dead, — and 
the principle underlying it can hardly be said to have been disregarded 
at any time save by the unsuccessful attempt of Napoleon the Third 
to establish Maximillian as Emperor of Mexico. 

The third point — the one intended to prevent the overthrow of Latin 
American governments, is at present the most important part of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and for that reason, as well as because it is some- 
times misunderstood, it is the part to which it is best worth while to 
direct our attention now. 

Let us notice what the Monroe Doctrine is not. To begin with, 
it is not an allegation that citizens of the United States or of Latin 
America are wiser than Europeans. It does, however, involve an 
allegation that governmental questions on this side of the Atlantic are 
more likely to be understood properly and to be settled justly and sym- 
pathetically by men wholly removed from considering the effect of 
such problems upon the interests of Europe. 

Again, the Monroe Doctrine contains no indication of unwillingness 
to welcome Europeans to these continents as settlers. 

Nor does the Monroe Doctrine indicate any intent of the United 
States to monopolize Latin American commerce. Indeed, as to this 
commerce the United States has thus far done little — far too little, — 
and to imagine that the United States plans a monopoly as to this 
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matter is to ignore the plainest facts. The Monroe Doctrine does not 
include even the slightest hostility to the enlargement of European 
commercial — merely commercial — activity. There is, it is true, a dan- 
ger that persons interested in commerce may make the mistake of 
coveting governmental power also; but. commerce and governmental 
jurisdiction have no necessary connection, and this fact is well recog- 
nized by the friends of the Monroe Doctrine — though, to be sure, they 
keep their eyes open. 

No, the Monroe Doctrine has nothing whatever to do with immigra- 
tion, and nothing directly to do with commerce. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has to do exclusively with government. It merely opposes the 
increase of European governmental jurisdiction. 

When the increase of that jurisdiction is opposed, some results fol- 
low. It is well worth while to notice what these results are; and it 
is still more worth while to notice that certain supposed results are 
wholly unnecessary and irrelevant. 

As the Monroe Doctrine does distinctly oppose the increase of Euro- 
pean jurisdiction on the American continents, and as jurisdiction can 
be gained in ways other than war, it follows that the Monroe Doc- 
trine is not limited to war. Thus, in the long-standing dispute be- 
tween Venezuela and Great Britain as to the proper boundary of 
British Guiana, when the Government of Venezuela made clear its 
contention that Great Britain by mere occupation and claim was at- 
tempting to enlarge jurisdiction, the United States insisted that Great 
Britain owed it to the United States as well as to Venezuela to submit 
the boundary to arbitration; and the eventual action of the British 
Government recognized this contention, and, incidentally, gave to the 
Monroe Doctrine, already respected by Great Britain in the terms of 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 as to an inter-oceanic canal, the 
strong status of a policy approved by the two countries with the great- 
est governmental interests in the American continents. 

Another result of the Monroe Doctrine is that increase of foreign 
jurisdiction is objectionable if gained indirectly through the means of 
business corporations — an obvious point also recognized by Great 
Britain in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

On the other hand, the Monroe Doctrine does not object to the 
exercise by European governments of such international remedies 
even through force, as do not carry with them in fact or in possibility 
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an enlargement of territory. As President Roosevelt said in his mes- 
sage of December 3, 1901 : "We do not guarantee any state against 
punishment if it misconducts itself, provided that punishment does 
not take the form of the acquisition of territory by any non-American 
power." 

Further, the Monroe Doctrine does not contain any allegation of a 
peculiar duty or right of the United States to interfere with other 
governments in America. Within limits which are incapable of exact 
definition, the general theory of international law permits what is 
loosely termed intervention. As to Latin America the United States, 
like any other nation, has this right. The right, however, whether 
exercised by the United States or by any other Power, does not carry 
with it a right to enlarge governmental jurisdiction. The right is 
either a right to self-protection or a right to help the distressed nation 
and thus the whole world. The right, in other words, is in no sense 
a right of aggrandizement. The Monroe Doctrine does not claim as 
to Latin America a power denied to other governments or a power 
hostile to Latin America. This is a matter as to which Europeans 
sometimes make a mistake. They sometimes think that the Monroe 
Doctrine denies to their governments the right of properly protecting 
their own interests; and then, naturally enough, they insist that the 
Monroe Doctrine casts upon the United States the duty of securing 
the protection of Europeans in Latin America, and creates in the 
United States a so-called relation of suzerainty there, and contains an 
allegation of a claim to overlordship. Yet the Monroe Doctrine rec- 
ognizes no such duty and claims no such right, and the duty and the 
claim are figments of European imagination. Under the influences of 
suggestions from Europe, some Latin Americans make the same mis- 
take of conceiving that the Monroe Doctrine includes an assertion of 
overlordship — hegemony, a word not used in the United States, being 
the word adopted as a designation of this fictitious attitude. There- 
upon, some Latin Americans express hostility to the Monroe Doctrine 
as thus misunderstood by them. Their mistake is in not distinguishing 
between the actual Monroe Doctrine and the fictitious European the- 
ory of overlordship. When the distinction is properly made, Latin 
American statesmen and authors habitually disapprove the theory of 
overlordship and approve the real Monroe Doctrine, insisting, indeed, 
that the Monroe Doctrine, instead of being a mere policy of the United 
States, is in harmony with the policy of the whole of America. 
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Further, the Monroe Doctrine represents no desire for territorial 
expansion by the United States. We, the people of the United States, 
are still" idealists and do not wish to be despots. Of our idealism, as 
all the world should recognize, Cuba is a certificate seven hundred 
miles long. 

So much for what the Monroe Doctrine is. Next let us discover 
to what extent it is binding. As already has been indicated briefly, 
no President can cause a policy to be permanently binding on the 
United States. It is clear that the Constitution gives to the President 
no such power as to international affairs. War is declared not by the 
President, but by Congress. Treaties are made not by the President 
alone, but by the President and the Senate in cooperation. Nor can 
all these officials in conjunction made a permanent policy. Each of 
them goes back to his constituents at least once in six years. Nor can 
even the sovereign people make a policy permanently binding. In 
what sense then, can it be said that the Monroe Doctrine is a per- 
manent policy? Only in the sense that it has been approved by our 
statesmen for ninety years, and with the assent of the people through- 
out that time has been practiced, and at least once, namely, at the time 
of the Venezuelan boundary dispute, has been made the basis of action 
by Congress. In what sense can it be said that the Monroe Doctrine 
binds foreign countries? In no sense save that they themselves have 
more or less silently acted in accordance with it for ninety years and 
that they know a breach of it would be deemed by the United States 
an unfriendly act. What would be the result of committing an un- 
friendly act? Not necessarily war, for there are many other ways of 
effectually indicating that an act is deemed unfriendly. Yet undoubt- 
edly a serious breach of the Monroe Doctrine — though it is a gospel 
of peace — would be treated by the United States as a cause of war. 

It is now time to ask what would have happened if the Monroe 
Doctrine had never existed. Surely no one doubts that Latin America 
would now be largely divided among the governments of Europe, that 
there would be boundary disputes and constant wars and rumors of 
wars, that even in time of peace there would be armies and navies 
similar to those now found necessary to preserve the balance of power 
in Europe, that the United States also would have to maintain a similar 
armament, and that then, to counterbalance this million and more of 
our armed men ready to strike, European Governments would be com- 
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pelled to go still farther in the race for increasing the fighting force. 
The loss through armies and navies is not so much a loss of men in 
time of war as the loss of men in time of peace. After all, wars 
seldom last long and may not result in many deaths. A standing army 
and navy, however, can not do otherwise than remove men from 
normal life and productive work. That is one of the certain losses 
from which the Washington Doctrine and the Monroe Doctrine, the 
two gospels of peace, have saved the United States. 

Surely, we people of the United States have good reason for con- 
gratulating ourselves on those two features of our foreign policy. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that, though the Washington Doctrine re- 
quires no cooperation, the Monroe Doctrine can not have full efficacy 
without acquiescence by foreign Powers. To the Governments of Eu- 
rope is due high praise for their actual practice as to this policy. They 
might easily enough have expressed hostility to it, might have at- 
tempted to extend their governmental control upon the recurrence of 
revolutions in Latin America, and might thus have compelled the 
United States to become a war-like country, or at least a country 
armed to the teeth. Why have they done this? Perhaps because 
they foresaw that such a procedure would turn Latin America into a 
region of European wrangling, necessitating a large increase in the 
war-like establishments of Europe. Perhaps they foresaw that an 
increase in the armament of the United States would still further 
increase the war-like burden resting upon the European taxpayer. 
Perhaps, however, they more or less unconsciously perceived and ad- 
mired the tendency of the American policy to promote peace through- 
out the world. In any case their statesmanship in this matter should 
receive our own admiration and applause. Yes, in any cool and 
thoughtful atmosphere, one can not avoid yielding to foreign nations 
some of that praise for statesmanship which should be pronounced 
whenever the Monroe Doctrine is mentioned. 

It has been the second great gospel of peace ; and it has a record of 
rare dignity : ninety years of preaching by American statesmen, ninety 
years of practice by the American people, ninety years of acquiescence 
by the whole world, ninety years of success. 

The justification, then, of the Monroe Doctrine is that it is intended 
to promote peace. 

When one understands the two peculiar features of the foreign 
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policy of the United States— the Washington Doctrine and the Monroe 
Doctrine — he sees that they promote the welfare of the whole Western 
Hemisphere and of the whole world. They stand for a hope that on 
this side of the Atlantic there may gradually come to pass peace and 
the reign of reason. 

And now, partly by way of summary, it is worth while to collect 
in one place a list of the most important mistakes now and then made 
as to the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine goes further 
than to oppose the increase of European governmental jurisdiction. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine contains as 
against Latin America a declaration of overlordship. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine has ever been 
altered; for, although several Presidents have overstated it or under- 
stated it, the overstatements or understatements have not been repeated 
and have not been made the basis of action. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine indicates un- 
friendliness to Europeans or unwillingness that they become residents 
of this hemisphere. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine indicates an 
intent in the United States to monopolize the commerce or the sov- 
ereignty of America. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine protects Ameri- 
can countries from responsibilities imposed by international law. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine has not re- 
ceived approval in Europe, or that any European statesman in recent 
years has avowed a desire to enlarge European governmental juris- 
diction in this hemisphere. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe Doctrine — as distin- 
guished from the imaginary doctrine of overlordship sometimes con- 
fused with it — has not received approval in Latin America, or that 
any Latin American statesman has avowed a desire to enlarge Euro- 
pean governmental jurisdiction at the expense either of his own coun- 
try or of any other. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the increasing power of some Latin 
American countries causes the Monroe Doctrine to- become inappli- 
cable to them; for an extension of European governmental jurisdic- 
tion over those countries, however improbable such an extension may 
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be, would be quite as detrimental to the peace of this hemisphere as 
would be the extension of European governmental jurisdiction over 
the countries which are weak. 

It is a mistake to imagine that any good can come from either affirm- 
ing or denying that the Monroe Doctrine is a part of international 
law; for it is enough that it is a legitimate policy. 

It is a mistake to imagine that every problem as to the attitude 
of the United States towards the other parts of this hemisphere is to 
be solved by the Monroe Doctrine exclusively; for the United States 
has the right in this hemisphere as well as elsewhere to exercise all 
privileges recognized by international law. 

Finally, and principally, it is a mistake to imagine that the Monroe 
Doctrine is other than a policy beneficial to the whole world — a true 
gospel of peace. 

The Chairman. This completes the formal addresses on this sub- 
ject, which is now open for discussion if anyone wishes to speak upon 
it. As the succeeding meetings are also occupied with the same gen- 
eral subject, there will be further opportunities for the discussion of 
it. (After a pause.) There being no one who desires to discuss the 
question this evening, the meeting will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10.30 o'clock. 



